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NOTICE, 
We are enabled to state that the adjudication of the Prize Essays on the 
Post Biblical History of the Jews will for certain be announced in our next 


number. The Essay on Isaiah will also shortly be adjudicated on, of 
hich due notice will be given. 
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ABUSES IN THE CUSTOMS. 
No. II. 


[wall the relations of civil life, other than those under the control of the 


Board of Customs, when aman is charged with a breach, however slight, 
of any law or custom which regulates the well-being of society, the charge 
must be publicly adjudicated upon in open court, and, in the majority of 
instances, submitted to the consideration of a jury of twelve of his fellow- 
countrymen, before he can, either by his bodyor his goods, be made answer- 
able for the consequence of hisact. But not so in the Customs, a man’s 
property may be seized upon without reason assigned, by any servant of 
the board, he himself amerced in a heavy penalty, and his property con- 
fiseated or rendered valueless by detention, and all this for he knows 


not what, and the board will not condescend to tell him. And this. 


atitrary and unconstitutional power ts exercised by eight irresponsible 
exttavagantly paid functionaries, over merchandise, the annual value of 
which is but imperfeetly represented by £200,000,000! There is not 
i quarter of corn, not a pound of cochineal, not a chest of oranges, not 
2/oad of timber, not a last of tar imported into this country, but it may 
oe arrested and detained by the Custom-house officials in the most 
wanton and grievous manner. Nor can a ship freighted with a cargo 
of British manufactures be cleared out without the discharge of numerous 
and useless formalities, even though entirely free from duty. So great is 
“ie Injustice perpetrated by the Custom-house officials, that not less 
‘tian 15,000 petitions for redress are presented aunually to the board. 
But with what result may be best gathered from the account given by 
Sit Thomas Freemantle, before a parliamentary committee of inquiry, 
which has been sitting during the session just past, of the manner in 
which these petitions are entertained by the board. It appears from his 
‘tatetnents, that when a petition is presented to the board, complaining 
of the seizure of goods, it is referred to the officer who has put the 
— under stoppage. Sometimes the board decides upon his representa- 
ions alone; but, “the cases are quite as common in which the board 
“fe not satisfied with the report of the officer, and they proceed to 
institute further inquiries by referring the papers to one of the superior 
= —one of the Surveyors-General or one of the Inspectors- 
oe ae upon receiving his report, the board is not altogether 
mH »a Commissioner is requested to look into the circumstance and 
pe e a special inquiry himself. ’ Sometimes the seizing officer is 
ed before the board—neither the merchant or his agent being present 
—and cross-examined by the Commissioners themselves—Messrs. S. 
me soulbers, etc.—as to the value of the goods, And then, it isa 
practice, if the cannot decide the question by any of 
back Pion methods, for them to obtain, behind the merchant $ 
of private houses or firms—necessarily the rivals in 
4 © importers—as to the value of the goods. 

es sees to the Lords of the Treasury is but a repetition of the 
Sink sar Justice, as ““ My Lords” simply refer the petition back to the 
| Kame °s against whose decision the appeal is made, and, as a matter 
pe Me decision is confirmed, and the “ active and intelligent 
the x idl 0 a the original cause of the injustice, pockets his share of 
i lens Pd im many instances it is nothing else—and laughs in 
Motstroms ai 'e simplicity of the appellant. For it is a fact, no less 
ag - true, that for every seizure made by an officer of the 
is this, receives a bonus upon the goods so seized. What 
Metcantile ae out a direct inducement to such officers to rob the 
toe lic premium upon fraud ; and as if such inducement 
wr potonad cui y strong, the board surrounds its officials with a mist 
Such really mpossible for injured honesty to penetrate. That 
, y is the result of the giving of such “ rewards for increased 


\ 


— — 


“ungrudginely euch 


—— 


vigilance,’ as they are termed, is apparent from the fact, that 15,000 
petitions are annually presented to the board for redress of grievances, 
when it is patent to the trading community that such appeals are worse 
than useless. 

Upon the simple principle of political economy, that whatever tends 
to increase the cost of an article to the producer necessarily tends to 
enhance the price of that article to the consumer, it follows that in every 
shilling which a man expends in foreign productions, he pays a per- 
centage over and above the actual value of such production for official 
ignorance, official obstruction, official tyranny, and, in many cases, 
official fraud! What a pretty state of things to exist in a country which 
boasts itself the great mercantile mart of all the world, the emporium 
of Europe, the magazine of the globe! What a glorious specimen of 
cheap and effective government we have here! We first of all pay 
eight aristocratic gentlemen some £10,000 per annum for meddling with 
what they donot understand; we then expend Heaven knows how much 
more in providing a host of subordinates to assist them in their work of 
blundering; and then, when their labour is consummated, we pay for it 
all over again, in the shape of an enhancement of price, produced by 
obstruction in their delivery of all articles of foreign production broaght 
imto the country. Poor John Bull must be a patient ass indeed, to bear 
‘patronage as this! 

The reader will doubtless exclaim, ‘* Have no steps been taken to put 


- down so monstrous a system ?” There have. On the 22nd of March, 


a select committee was appointed to inquire into the constitution and 
management of the Board of Customs. The gentlemen nominated to 
serve on that committee were Mr. Mitchell, Mr.C. Lewis, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. William Brown, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Forster, Mr. Alderman 
Thompson, Mr. Goulburn, Sir John Yarde Buller, Mr. Archibald 
Hastie, Mr. Wm. Fagan, Mr. Moody, Sir G. Clerk, Mr. M‘Gregor, 
and Mr. Alderman Humphrey. Since the period of its appointment, 
the committee had prosecuted its labours most zealously, aad at the ter- 
mination of the Parliamentary session had not concluded its inquiry. 
In addition to this, a contemporaneous’ inquiry has been instituted by a 
committee representing nearly eight hundred of the bankers, merchants, 
ship-owners, traders, and others of the port and city of London, who 


‘have formed an organisation for the purpose of bringing evidence to 


bear upon the rules, practice, and management of the customs, as affect- 
ing the commercial interests generally of the United Kingdom. The 
latter committee have appointed a chairman, Mr. John Ingram Travers, 
a deputy-chairman, Mr. Robert Wigram Crawford, and a seeretary, 
Mr. Sydney Smith, all gentlemen of high standing and extensive know- 
ledge and experience commercially, to conduct the investigation on their 
behalf, and to state the grievances of the commercial community by 
witnesses to be brought before the Parliamentary committee. Among 
the list of those who have come forward to aid the committee in their 
national undertaking, it gives us great pleasure to find recorded the 
names of Baron Rothschild and several others of our leading and 
influential co-religionists. 

The result, thus far, of the labours of these gentlemen lies before us, in 
the shape of nine closely-printed reports, containing a large number of 
cases, extracted from a still larger number furnished. To give our 
readers some idea of the nature of the grievances which these cases refer 
to, we extract the following abstract of their substance from two or 


three numbers of the reports in question: — 

To annoyances as to the loading and discharging of goods not subject to 
any duty. 

To the practice of seizing goods and imposing fines where no fraud could 
have been intended. 

To the obstacles thrown in the way of the transit trade, to the great 
injury of the mercantile and shipping interest. 

The unnecessary trouble given to passengers aud emigrants. 

The uncertainty of all commercial transactions involving the assessment 
of duties, from the capricious conduct of the officers ; and the resistance by 
the ‘I'reasury of all claims for the redress of wrongs inflicted and acknow- 


— by themselves. 
e total want of system in the books of the t, as illustrated by 
their claims against warehouse-keepers and merchants for duties on obsolete 
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transactions. 
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The substitution of complicated and absurd forms for simplicity and effi- 
ciency of management. 

The perplexity of merchants in transacting Customs’ business, from the 
inconsistent and contradictory natere of the interpretations given by the dif- 
ferent officers to the same past instructions. Peres 

The obstacles thrown in the way of legitimate trade, and the deprivation 
of the just privileges of the merchant, by the inquisitorial requisitions of the 
board relative to warehouse securities, and the arbitrary infliction of fines for 
non-compliance with unnecessary regulations. 

‘The oppressive compromise of the liberty of the subject, and the uncon- 
stitutional exercise of the powers of the law officers of the crown. 

Ad valorem duties, and the obstructive course followed by the officers of 
the Customs, always to the injury of the merchant, and rarely to the advan- 
tage of the crown. 

Exorbitant fines imposed on shipowners for petty acts of smuggling on the 
part of the crews of their vessels, even where everything that could be done 
was performed by the owners and their agents Sor the protection of the 
revenue. 

Loss of time incurred in the case of vessels from the unnecessary regula- 
tions of the Customs. 

The discouragement of our transit trade, by an abuse of the powers of 
inspection, and reckless destruction of free goods by the rude and careless 
handling of delicate or brittle articles. 

Instances in which, through mistake or ignorance of the merchant, higher 
than legal duties have been exacted, and all redress or restitution withheld. 

The deliberate defiance of their own laws by the board and the Treasury, 
and their encouragement of mere speculative seizures for ad valorem duties 
by the officers to promote the profit of custom-house sales, to the sacrifice of 
the business of the merchant. 

Most oppressive and vindictive accumulations of prosecutions against 
meritorious public officers, upon whom ruinous expenses are a for 
indictments which are proved to be unfounded by their failure, while no 
redress is given for the wrong. 

Seizures of wholesale imports of goods liable to ad valorem duties, on the 
speculation of realising a profit, by converting the Custom-house into a 
huckster's shop for selling at retail prices. 

Seizures of British goods as of foreign manufacture, and combinations of 
the officers tu intimidate the -merchant into abandonment of his lawtul pro- 
perty, virtually abetted by the refusal of all redress by the Treasury. 

Finical officiousness, and overlaying the intelligent discharge of reasonable 
duty with martinet stringency. 

Wresting the powers of the law to the oppression of the labouring poor. 

The punishment of mere ignorance with the penalties of fraud ; churlish 

official bearing, especially towards foreigners; and unnecessary delays, 
expensive to the public. 


It is evident from these analyses, that in the course of our observations 
we have done no more than merely hint at the abuses in the customs; 


and it is equally evident from our cpening remarks, that the injurious 
effects of those abuses are not confined to one class nor one place, but 


that they affect not only Englishmen and England, but all men and all | 


countries ; and we think that our readers will fully agree with us, that 
a Subjece of such vast importance to all should not be lightly considered 
nor hastily dismissed, and that we shall be oniy doing justice to them 
and to the subject by watching the progress of the present agitation, 
aud by taking an early opportunity of recurring to the matter. 


THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE AMONG THE JEWS. 
By tHe Rev. Dr. Mensor, or Dustin. 
(Continued from page 347.) 
Chap. VII. 

The marriage over, the damsel having become the wedded wife of 
her husband, the rights which her father possessed and exercised over 
her ceased, and henceforth she was under the sole protection, guidance, 
and charge of her husband. But he, again, was her superior in accord- 
ance with the Divine command, “ And he [the man] shall govern thee 
{the woman |” (comp. ch. ii.). | 

It behoves us, however, here to remark, that the superiority which 
the man possessed over the woman, amongst the ancestors of the Jewish 
nation, was by no means equal to that superiority which the other 
Easiera tribes exercised, and still exercise, over their wedded wives. 
Amongst the other Lastern tribes the wife has been, and is still, regarded 
by her husband as no more than a slave. Labours devolve on her 
which, in civilised Europe, men only perform; and she must, besides 
preparing the meals, toil hard all the day, whilst her husband lies 
stretched out on the ground, or in his apartment, comfortably enjoying 
his indolence (comp. Burekhardt’s “ Notes on the Bedouins,” vol. i. 
pp- 390,351). But no such lot befell the female of the Jewish patriarchs. 
She had to perform no hard labour whilst in her father’s house, and 
when she married, her station was a still more elevated one. She was 
regarded by her husband as his mate, his wife; and as such, she even 
exercised some authority in the house, though an inferior one to that of 
her husband. Thus we read, when Sarah had borne Isaac to Abraham, 
and when Ishmael, the son of Hagar, her handmaid, did one day scorn 
Isaac, she (Sarah) said to Abraham, with the authority of a wife, “ Cast 
out this bond-woman and her son; for the son of this bond-woman 
shall not be heir with my son, even with Isaac” (Gen. xxi.10). The 
Jewish patriarchs also courted the advice of their wives: thus we read, 
when Jacob had resolved to depart from Laban, and to return unto his 

fatherland, ‘“‘ And Jacob sent and called Rachel and Leah to the field 
unto his flock, and said unto them, I see your father’s countenance, that 
it is not towards me as before; but the God of my father hath been 
with me... And he said... Iam the God of Beth-el. . . now arise, 
get thee out from this land, and return to the land of thy kindred. And 
Rachel and Leah answered . . . Whatever God hath said unto thee, do” 
(Gen. xxxi. 4—16). Also, the charges the Jewish patriarchs gave to 
their wives were given ina mild and affectionate manner. Thus we 
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read, when Abraham departed from Canaan to go to Egypt, « 4.) . 
came to pass, when he [ Abraham] was come near to enter into . 
that he said unto Sarai his wife, Behold, now, I know that thor 
fair woman to look upon; therefore it shall come to pass, én cn 
Egyptians shall see thee, that they shall say, This is his wife ; ana ™ 
will kill.me, but they will save thee alive. Say, J pray thee, thou 
my sister, that it may be will with me for thy sake” (Gen. xij, Ll~jg 

The wives of the Jewish patriarchs had, however, in commoy ‘ 
the custom of the wives of other Eastern tribes, separate tents , 
priated for their habitations, and they were secluded from their husband, 
and particularly from the sight of a stranger. Thus we read, jn Sacre, 
Scripture, of Leah’s tent and of Rachel’s tent (Gen i 

p , 0 ( XXX1. 33), Also 
when the three angels of God took the forms of men, and visiteg the 
patriarch Abraham in Mamre, * And they [the angels] said unto bin 
[Abraham], Where is Sarah, thy wife? And he said, Behold 
tent” (Gen. xviii. 9). 

The occupation of the Jewish wife at that time was, as appears fron 
Holy Writ, to prepare the food for eating. Thus we read in the abore. 
named history (Gen. xviii. 6), “ And Abraham hastened into the toy, 
unto Sarah, and said, Make ready quickly three measures of fine meal 
knead it, and make cakes upon the hearth.”” Also, when Rebecea per. 
suaded Jacob to enter his father’s tent with food, in order that he migh 
receive his father’s blessing instead of Esau, whom Isaac intended to 
bless after eating of the food he should prepare for him, she said, « Go 
now to the flock, and fetch me from thence two good kids of the goats 
and J will prepare them savoury meat for thy father, such as he loveth” 
(Gen. xxvii. 9). 

They were, however, debarred from eating with their husbands, Thy 
we find Isaac, in the above-mentioned history (Gen. xxvii. 9), eating by 
himself in his tent. The meals were always sent in to the husband hy 
some one of the family, as Jacob was sent by his mother (Gen. xxvii,6). 
or, when guests were present, the master of the house brought in th 
meals himself;? as we read in the above-cited history (Gen. xviii, 8), 
‘“And he [Abraham] put it before them [the angels].”’ | 

This latter disability of the wives of the Jewish patriarchs was also in 
accordance with the custom of the other Eastern tribes; yet the wire 
of the Jewish patriarch had, even in their disabilities, a fairer position 
than the women of the other tribes. They had not the privilege 
eating with their husbands, yet they were at least spared the degrade. 
tion of waiting upon them at meal-times; but the women of the other 
Eastern tribes had even to submit to this. Lane, in his “ Moden 
Egypt” (vol. i. pp. 236, 237), tells us the following: “The wives, a 
well as the female slaves, are not only debarred from the privilege oi 
eating with the master of the family, but also required to wait upon him 
when he dines or sups, or even takes his pipe and coffee in the harem. 


They frequently serve him as menials, fill aud light his pipe, make coffee 
for him, and prepare his food.” 


art 


in the 


(70 be continued.) 


THE LAW OF EVIDENCE, 
AccorpixnG To Mosaico-TatmupicaL Ricur. 
Irom the German of Dr. Z. Frankel, Chief Rabbi of Dresden. 
| (Continued from page 338.) 


MOSAICC-TALMUDICAL RIGHT, 


It is a characteristic of the Mosaic constitution, that it is promulgate’ 
as a Divine legislation: from the will of God emanate the constitution. 
as well as the jurisdictional laws; the will of God prevails throughou 
all public and private affairs. It has thus been made the cause of the 
accusation, that in Mosaism the right could never develop its indepent: 
ence and substantiality, since it is not the result of a conscious develo 
ment of reason anda clear perception and definition of right, but | 
determined by an agent from without, by religion, which settles 
rightful claims of every grade in society, of the individual, of the fam’ 
etc. When we, however, scrutinize this Divine Will, as it manifests 
itself in its legislative enactments, we shall find that this accusation * 
untenable. We shall find that in Mosaism no absolute will, whit! 
demands a renunciation of individual rights where it collides with 
higher authority, is domineering ; it aims at rousing and bringing ®° 
full consciousness the ideas of truth and justice which lie dormant” 
man; right is here not of an external and arbitrary movement, =e 
internal necessity—a necessity which takes its rise in human inteliec: 
through Divine legislation it takes shape and assumes consciousi® 
We shall find, on reflection, that the same standard must in this vee ate 
be used as is applicable to the truisms promulgated in the Mosaic inst 
tutions about God; they were revealed, and still do not assume no 
shape or impose the nature of ideas foreign to the human apprehenst 
but tend to rouse the dim and undefined ideas which lie dormant a 
soul of man, and give them life, and bring them to a clear percept 
Therefore, no sphere is here abrogated by the higher one of the Dei J 
true, God is the Lawgiver, the Chief of the state; but the —, 
and the governed do not oppose each other in their respective ng . 
on the contrary, the right emanates from God, the Fountain-hea ad 
right, which attains in Him the highest ideal, pervades all nel 


xox 
' The text reads x) ‘Wx, and x) signifies supplication or entreaty, MWP> ne? 
(comp. Gen. xliv, 18; Judg. xii. 6; Ps, exxiv, 1). 
* The custom of the master bringing up the meals himself 1s still 
East; vide Jowett’s Researches in Syria,”’ p. 281. He writes thus: ° been 
finished our meal, , . the mother, daughter, and daughter-in-law, whe had and the : 


at the door, came in, and partook of what remained. Thus it is in Syne ai 
has been, probably, since Abraham ... when Sarah, having prepare “fice 
for the three divine strangers, did not present it, that being Abranams™™ 
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e substratum (substance) of all relations ; its. observance is con- 
re Divine worship, and stands even above the observance of injunc- 
yr of a purely religious character, as we find it pronounced in several 
instances. In Mosaism right is wnmanent, and ‘in this lies its essential 
jistinction from other legislations, in as far as they announce themselves 
as Divine. In them the selfishness of the gods forms the centre from 
which they proceed ; the gods are concerned about men, because they 
demand sacrifices and worship, and in return for the adoration they 
bestowed their favour upon men and nations.1 | 

Therefore, the obligatory fulfilment of right could only be sought in 
submission; the liberty of the individual must be given up to the will of 
higher powers, by which they themselves, however, were not bound. 
The motive was, asin a despotic state, fear; and this submission reached 
‘ts climax in human sacrifices—in itself the greatest violation of indivi- 
dual right; but where the pleasure of the gods dictates, every claim of 
natural right must be waived. Different, however, is it in the Mosaic 
legislation, where right is connected as one with, and inherent in, the will 
of God, and manifests itself as essential to His being. God loves right, 
and cannot overstep it;* this would be a contradiction of His ve 
being. The ordinances embodying the various rights are founded on 
the principal of right, on the morality and the spontaneous regard for 
all that is true and good; they operate within the limits of right, and 
derive their legitimacy from the idea of right, without diverging into the 
sphere of religion. , 

This essential recognition of right shows itself in the form of the 
state, which is here republican, while other legislations of bygone times 
which are based on revelation (Menu, Zendavesta, etc.) know only a 
state the form of which is monarchical. For since these legislations 

ise in the submission to the will of the Deity the final cause of 
right, and every right must be renounced in this submission, every 
inferior sphere must therefore, according to this principle, give way to a 
higher one. The right, therefore, cannot form a well-organised whole, 
inhering in all its different integral points cannot be a well-linked chain, 
which extends from the hovel of the beggar—the personal liberty of 
the individual—up to the throne; but it forms a loose connection of 
various rights of various gradations, the apex of which is occupied by 
the ruler, Such a form of state will afford every facility for merging 
into a despotic state, where the sphere of the ruler—taking example 
from the gods, to whom, for submission, he yields precedence—swallows 
up every other sphere, and placing again, in turn, their right above his. 
The Mosaic form of state must have been republican. God is the 
invisible Head of the state; but from His essence emanates the right, 
and therefore the right of the individual was acknowledged, and could 
not be superseded by that of authority. 


(To be continued.) 


THE EVE OF PASSOVER ; 
Being a free adaptation of Heine's tale of the “ Jew of Bacherach.” 


THE eve drew nigh, that solemn eve 
Which Israel’s heart shall ne’er forget, 
That to his memory shall cleave 
Until the sun of doomsday set ; 
It was the eve that, centuries ago, 
Saw Israel free from bondage, toil, and woe. 


To meet this eve, as bids the law, 

Whole weeks were spent in busy care ; 
The housewife at her task you saw, 

To give the house a festive air ; 
No nook or corner that was spared,} 

For Sarah’s eye would pierce them all ; 
And all the vessels were prepar’d 

To grace the board, or deck the wall. 


As cleans the bee its busy hive, 
Removes each spot and noxious stain, 
So she, to duty still alive, 
Would clean, and look, and clean again ; 
And when her David gaz’d on her with pride, 
Her heart, indeed, was truly satisfied. 


With pious care the law t’obey, 
Her David search’d the house all o’er ; 
A taper lit him on his way, 
As still he pass’d from door to door. 
And here and there a crumb was spread 
To give his blessing due effect ; 
And while his orison he said, 
He hop’d that God would not reject. 


And in the morn he took the spoon 
That held the leaven he had found, 
The quicken’d flame consum’d it soon, 
And nought but ashes strew’d the ground. 
Again he pray’d, for fear lest any leav’n 
Be left behind, t’offend his God in heav’n. 


i 
2 oo — iv. 43—56, and various other places. 
hesis Xviii., xix., xxv.—De 
bear ful] ev v uteronomy, Psalms, and the Prophets, 
Aruch,” qitual observances here described will, on reference to the “Shulchan 
to bea faitht the “ Passover Service,” or to any Jew of the present day, be found 
Occasions. al description of what is still practised among the Jews on these 
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men. 


The day drew on, the sun rose high, 
And still the couple knew no rest ; 

Their holy zeal to satisfy, : 
The table quickly must be drest. 

A snow-white cloth now Sarah spread, 
And grac’d it with her richest plate ; 
While David brought th’ unleaven'd bread, 

And smil’d on his belovéd mate. 


Three cakes he put upon a dish, 
And wrapt them in a napkin white ; 
And parsley next, and horse-radish,* 
T’ observe most strictly ev'ry rite ; 
And nought was wanting but the bone® and eggs,* 
But these would Sarah bring, her David begs. 


His bus’ness next to fetch the wine, 
Which in his vaults did lie in store, 
The grape of France, and purest Rhine, 
For such he us’d to fill the four.5 

Now bottles high and goblets bright 
Adorn’'d the board in proud array ; 

His heart so gladden’d at the sight, 
‘He wish’d he could prolong the day. 


But time has wings; the clock strikes sev'n, 
And now he must his Sarah quit, 
To vent in pray’r his heart to heav’n, 
Where He who rules the world doth sit. 
So to the syuagogue his steps he bent, 
And smiling angels met him as he went. 


A humble building, old and grey, 

That could not boast a lofty spire, 
Receiv'd all those who came to pray, 

And join in praise the pious choir. 
And when the reader's tuneful voice 

Was heard to chaunt the evening hymn, 
There was no heart but did rejoice, 

And many eyes with tears grew dim. 


But nought could equal David's joy, 
He felt far more than earthly bliss ; 
It was so free from all alloy : 
As lover’s joy when first they kiss. 
He thank’d his God, whose bounty he enjoy’d, 
And pray’d his bliss might never be destroy'd. 


At home his Sarah meanwhile pray d, 
In innocence so pure and sweet ; 
And if her thoughts a moment stray’d, 
It was to yonder holy street ; | 
To yonder street that held her all 
That was so dear to her on earth— 
His portrait near her, on the wall, 
It fill’d her very soul with mirth. 


Her office next the lamps to light, 
And raise her husband’s royal chair,® 
With pillows soft, and cushions white, 
Beset with lace—no flaw was there. 
Her duties done, the wife survey’d the room, 
It cheer’d her sight as trees in May-day bloom. 
(To be continued.) 


Jewisu InGenvITy AND LiBERALITY.—It affords us much pleasure 
to record, that our co-religionist, Mr. Michael Mitchell, of Great Yar- 
mouth, has obtained the second prize for an improved life-buoy—an 
exhibition of life-boats and life-buoys having judiciously been engrafted 
on the annual regatta of that town. The committee, in awarding the 
second prize to Mr. Mitchell, to mark their sense of the excellence and 
completeness of the improvement, augmented the premium one-fourth 
over the sum originally announced to be awarded as a second prize, the 
whole of which Mr. M. generously distributed to the poor men- who 
assisted to test the sustaining power of the buoy. Nor did his liberality 
end here ; for on the day after the regatta, when a boat was capsized 
near the jetty-head, and two men were unfortunately drowned, it was 
evident to all who witnessed the catastrophe that had there been a life- 
buoy at hand the men in all probability would have been saved. Mr. 
Mitchell, on hearing this, presented the town with one, as improved by 


him, to be constantly kept at the jetty-head for use in case of accident. 


The Worshipful the Mayor of Yarmouth, on accepting it in the name 
of the town, complimented Mr. Mitchell both on account of his ingenuity 
and liberality. 

It is by conduct like this of our coreligionist that we shall at last 
convince our opponents that the Jew, by his high appreciation of the 
social and moral duties, as well as by his inventive and commercial 
genius, is quite as adequate to the discharge of the whole of the active 
duties of citizenship, as those whose peculiar privilege it 1s at present to 
swear “on the true faith of a Christian.” 

2 The horse-radish is used in remembrance of the fact narrated in Exod, i. 14. 


The bone is typical of the Paschal! lamb. 

* Eggs, and other eatables of a circular (oval) shape, are used among the Jews 
in times of mourning, to remind them that calamities make the round in this world; 
on this occasion they serve as a memento of the destruction of Jerusalem. 

5 Referring to the four cups which are drunk during the serviee on the evening 
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¢* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


TRANSLATION OF THE “SHULCHAN ARUCH” (JEWISH 
CODE OF LAW). 


In the practical exercise of their holy law, the Israelites, in whatever 
country they may be scattered, are guided by the Shulchan Aruch, 
a code of law which is based upon the sacred Scriptures and authentic 
tradition, as it appears in the Mishna and the Talmud, and upon the 
authority of authentic post-talmudical writers, such as Alphasi, Mai- 
monides, Rosh (Rabenu Asher), ete. In the laws regulating the duties 
between man and his Creator, we are strictly bound to follow the Shulchan 
Aruch; and with but few trifling differences between Sephardin and 
Ashkenasim (not on any essential part of the law), the Shulchan Aruch 
is observed by all those who adhere to traditional Judaism. In the 
laws regulating the duties between man and man, however, whether 
civil or criminal, the practical exercise of the Shulchan Aruch is in 
the present day but limited, since the civil and criminal laws of the 
countries in which we reside prevent us from having our own tribunals 
and courts of justice, and practising our own law ; and, as the Jews are 
loyal subjects, they feel bound to submit to the laws of the country in 


which they reside 82% xmya>o7 NI", and practise their own civil and 
criminal law only where it is acknowledged by the state. Thus, for 
instance, in several places in Poland, and even in a town very near the 
British shores, Altona (as well as in Presburg, Pesth, and other towns 
in Hungary), the exercise of the Jewish civil law is authorised by 
government, and the Jewish tribunals are legally recognised. 

Although, therefore, part only of the Shulchan Aruch is at present 
our practical law, it behoves every true Israelite to become acquainted 
with its contents: Istly, because the theoretical study of the sacred law 
forms a precept in the divine volume; 2ndly, that we may become ac- 
quainted with those laws which we are able to perform; and, 3rdly, to 
place ourselves in a position to vindicate the tradition against the on- 
slaughts made by unfair extractors and detractors, which we can only 
attain by understanding the work and fully entering into its spirit; and by 
considering it in its entirety, we obtain the most powerful weapons with 
which to combat the enemy from without, and also to refute the fal- 
lacious argument against the tradition brought forward within our own 
camp. 

But, alas! is not the J/ebrew Shulchan Aruch a sealed book to many, 


and, we grieve to ask, to most of our community? Who can deny that 
the general study of our youth does not extend beyoud tne Bible, and 


hardly extends to its commentators, much less to the Talmudical 
writ'ngs and the Shulchan Aruch? Why, then, should we not have at 
least a translation of this our code of law in the vernacular ?_ Surely, 


we have nothing to be ashamed of; on the contrary, we are convinced | 


that even non-Israelites, if they became acquainted with the profundity, 
the research, the caution, the perspicuity, and the deep judicial study 


evinced by the Rabbies, would exclaim, Sysan yan 133) OSM DY pr 
(this great nation is a wise and understanding people). 

We are therefore gratified to inform our readers and the public at 
large, that a translation of the Shulchan Aruch has been almost com- 
pleted by a gentleman of talent, the Rev. Herman Hilzel, Minister of 
the Hambro’ Synagogue. Ever since this gentleman’s arrival in this 
country he saw the necessity of such a translation—he felt the want, 
and supplied the desideratum. For five years Mr. Hélzel has been 
uninterruptedly occupied in carrying out this gigantic design, and by 
dint of perseverance has completed three volumes-—namely Orach Chaim 
(the Path of Life), being the domestic and private religious laws and 
ceremonies; Eben Haeser (the Stone of Help), being the laws of mar- 
riage and divorce, and all laws appertaining to matrimony, ete.; Choshe 
Mishpat (Shield of Judgment), being jurisprudence in matters of pro- 
perty, possessions, inheritance, ete.—and he is now proceeding with the 
fourth. Mr. H., not being at the time acquainted with the English 
language, translated the work into German: the groundwork, which is 
the rendering of the original Hebrew into a modern tongue, is thus ac- 
complished; and the translation from the German into English, with 
which he is now acquainted, will cause little trouble compared with the 
original translation. An appeal to the Jewish public on behalf of such 
a work we deem superfluous ; there is sufficient patriotism and feeling 
for our religion and its tradition yet extant, not to require the tongue of 


eloquence to plead in so sacred a cause. dye jobs xb o> (Israel is 
not yet forsaken); she still fondly clings to her wise and god-like laws; 
she still loves and admires her sacred writings, and the well-digested, 
well-matured, and deeply-weighed decisions of her forefathers; and 
though there are DY yt De apr (here a few and there a few), who ab- 
solve themselves from the laws of tradition, yet Israel, as a whole, will 
never abandon the goodly portions bequeathed unto her by her ances- 
tors, she will ever remain true to that faith which has become the 
foundation of every other civilised creed. 

We understand that it is intended to publish the Shulchan Aruch, 
when it is translated into English, in numbers, so as to bring it 
within the reach of the humbler classes of the community. We have 
been favoured by the author with the inspection of the huge and volu- 
minous manuscripts of this gigantic work, to which the translator will 
gg Bo elaborate preface, accompanied by an alphabetical index. 

r. Holzel has most judiciously adopted the opinions of those commen- 


another and happier turn. 


tators whose authority is acknowledged and has been g 
centuries. Success, we say, to the undertaking, and s 
the public will insure by a liberal support. 

The following may serve as a specimen of Mr. Hélzel’s intend 
publication. It is an extract from the Choshen Mishpat (the Shield 
Judgment), treating on the jurisprudence and laws of property and the 


session. The extractis from that part of the volume called DY nrsbs 
(Laws of Evidence), sect. xxviil. 7 


UCCESS We trys 


CAP. XXV.—Emphatic address of exhortation to the witness, to bewar 
false evidence; also, that no evidence be taken in the absence of any of 
interested parties.’ 


§ 1. Whoever is able to come forward in any cause of law as yj 
and by his evidence benefit either the plaintiff or the defendant, is bo 
do so, as soon as he is legally summoned to appear, if he is a valid 
according to the law; no matter whether there is another witness 
him, or not. If he does not come forward to give evidence, he 
become amenable to the law, but there restsa moral responsibi 
to compensate for that which he might have benefited to the party by i, 
evidence. [But this obligation of giving evidence, even if there is no other 
witness besides him, is only in cases of money matters, in which, as jt } 
notorious, even one witness can be of essential service; not, however in 
cases where the object is to accuse a man of having violated the Jaw aie 
where it is equally notorious that one witness is of no avail whatever, and 
the single witness would lead to no other object than to bring the alleges 
transgressor into evil repute, which amounts to an act of calumny. [tj 
therefore better for him to be silent, except in case it might lead to prevent 
any one who intends committing an unlawful act from carrying out his 
purpose. 

No one is allowed to give evidence of what he bas not either seen or heard 
himself, not even if he has heard it from one whose word may be safely 
relied upon. If any of the parties should say to him, ‘* Come into court ang 
appear as if you were a witness, in order to make my opponent believe | 
had two witnesses, and that he may thus confess the truth from fear,” he 
dare not comply with the request. | 

§ 2. The plaintiff, or the defendant, is permitted to have a genera 
excommunication proclaimed in the Synagogue, against those who might 
assist him with their evidence, but who abstain from doing so. {He cannot, 
however, expect that any one, whom he supposes to be able to give evidence 
in the lawsuit in question, should take an oath that this supposition js 
groundless ; except the legal authorities consider this as a measure which 
it is expedient to take for the moment (vide cap. xxi. and cap. xvi. further 
down). According to the opinion of some authorities, if an excommunica- 
tion be pronounced against those who are able to give evidence and refrain 
from doing so, even the relatives of the parties must come forward and give 
evidence, although relatives are not valid witnesses (vide cap. xxxiii. further 
down); nay, even the opponent himself is bound by virtue of the excom- 
munication to give evidence against himself, because the anathema comprises 
every one who has any knowledge of the matter. According to the opinion 
of other rabbinical authorities, the relative and opponent are not included, 


and therefore not obliged to give evidence. The last opinion is the correct 
one (vide Jorch Deah, cap. CXXXI1.). | 


(To be continued.) 
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REMARKS ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 
By THE AMERICAN ESSAYIST. 


Sect. 5.—Samuel, Saul, David, Solomon. 
(Concluded from page 348.) 


David, king of Judah, after the death of Saul, was elected king of all 
Isracl. David, a grandson of the lovely Ruth, whose story was 4 
favourite with the people, the son of a powerful family in a powerful 
tribe, an acknowledged hero, a celebrated poct, the king’s son-in-law— 
distinguished for his humanity, pietv, forbearance, and _patriotism— 
anointed by the deceased prophet, was now the object of the love, veue- 
ration, and confidence of the whole people. He fully deserved thi 
esteem and confidence ; and had Israel been so fortunate as to have had 
another David instead of Solomon, their history would have takea 
David was a powerful, active, prudent, and 
humane monarch; grand, noble, and amiable in his prosperity, but still 
more noble, grand, and amiable in his misfortune; personal courage 
and a cunning stratagem characterised him in war, stern justice aud 
unlimited circumspection in peace; love, tenderness, and weakness, 4s 
a husband and father—piety, purity, sublimity and simplicity, a8 ™ 
unrivalled poet. David finished what Joshua had commenced—te 
brought the whole land of Canaan under his sceptre, the foreign enemies 
were subdued, and friendly relations were made with Sidon, the ancient 
queen of the sea. He captured Jerusalem, and built the castle of Ziot 
to protect the city, which he made the capital of the country; and, r 
order to give more importance to the capital, he moved the sanctuary ° 
the nation to Jerusalem. He brought order into the political busines 
by appointing officers for the different branches of administration (2 Sam. 
viii. 15—18) ; he reformed the Divine service, by adding to the Mosaic 
rites musical services, both vocal and instrumental, and by compen 
psalms and hymns for that purpose; he gathered the materials for the 
temple which his son built, and pointed out the spot where it shou 
stand. The people prospered under his sceptre, education and wee 
was general, the doctrines and laws of the Bible were firmly enabiee 
and poetry and music flourished. The time of David was ae a 
age, the Homeric era of Israel. The powerful position whic Fs 
Israelites held attracted the attention of the neighbouring nations 5" coer 
laws, institutions, religion, form of government, etc. ; and 80 bh w35 
exercised a moral influence upon the surrounding nations, whien ¥ 
well calculated to promote the word of God, and to fulfil the =. 
mission of Israel. David died when seventy years old, leaving @ P°"” 
ful kingdom to his son, Solomon the Wise. 


-1 The passages within brackets [] are the glossaries by x/729 (Rabbi Moses leer! 
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olomon, being very young when he mounted the throne, and findin 
the kingdom at the highest pitch of national prosperity, followed for a 
ghile the policy of his predecessor. David well understood that a solid 
centre was necessary | order to maintain the union of the nation, for 
which purpose he chose Jerusalem, which Solomon enlarged and beau- 
ified by grand and costly edifices. David knew that the prosperity of 
the nation depended on their religion, since the moral, political, and 
civil laws, were based upon the pure Deism of Abraham, wherefore he 
combined the political and ecclesiastical capitals; and in order to pre- 
vent all changes which might occur in this respect, he projected the 
huilding of a solid and immovable temple in the place of the movable 
tabernacle of Moses, which Solomon faithfully executed. But this made 
Solomon intimate with Phoenicia, where he saw a rich and prosperous 
eople on a small and barren territory ; he therefore thought of con- 
verting his people into a commercial and maritime one, for which the 
country was well enough situated, and the people sufficiently rich. But 
there were many obstacles in his way, to overcome which was an 
impossibility. There was first the religious and social character of the 
people, which was more inclined to agriculture and a pastoral life, to 
war and conquest, than to commerce. But the greatest obstacle was 
Egypt, and the fearful attitude which the people had assumed. Egypt 
was the most powerful and most jealous neighbour of Israel; an old and 
deeply-rooted hatred, and the very situation of the two countries, made 
friendly relations a matter of impossibility; still Solomon knew that if 
opposed by Egypt it would be hard for him to succeed ; wherefore he 
married the daughter of Pharaoh, in order to secure his friendship to 
Israel. He also married many foreign women, and built temples to the 
different gods; he surrounded his court and capital with the greatest 
splendour, in order to attract foreigners to Palestine, and to make her 
the market of the East; he constructed a fleet; he encouraged industry 
and arts by the most extravagant means, and tried to soften the cha- 
racter of the people by the introduction of luxury, arts, and learning. 
Buthe failed in his attempt. ‘The Israelites were warriors, peasants, 
and shepherds, but not merchants; and Solomon’s life was too short to 
enable him to execute his plan of converting the whole nation into a 
commercial and maritime one. He, leaving the broad road which Pro- 
vidence had designed for Israel, and on which his predecessors had 
walked to prosperity, brought misery over himself, and over the people. 
Extravagance and splendour led him to oppressioa and despotism ; 
luxury and excess made him weak and miserable; and he became so 
unpopular, that he lost many valuable provinces, among which was the 
precious Idumea, and that his servant Jeroboam, a mau of ignoble ex- 
traction, could, though unsuccessful, raise a rebellion against him. 
Egypt deceived him, and secretly assisted his enemies. And so he died, 
in the fifty-second year of his age, finding his policy a perfect failure, 
and his life “a vanity of; vanities.” 
tle also corrupted the people, who, imitating the luxury and extra- 
vagauce of the king, were demoralised and effeminated, and again given 
up to the grossest idolatry, which laid the corner-stone of Israel’s down- 
ful. The great merit of Solomon consists in this, that he not only 
encouraged learning, but was himself a bright scholar and a far-famed 
philosopher. His time was for Israel the age of philosophy, and pro- 
cueed many great and eminent men. He greatly increased the moral 


influence of Israel and its law upon other nations, and gave a firm and 
solid centre to Judaism. 


— 


ON THE MODE OF OBSERVING THE FAST OF THE 
NINTH OF AB. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chroniele. 


Sir,—The subjoined, intituled Mourn For JERUSALEM,” was sug- 
“ested by the emptiness of our synagogue on the fast-day, and the 
evident want of interest manifested in the majority of the few who did 
attend, The fragment was written, because it must appear to every 
thinking Israelite that some alteration should be made in the observance 
of this anniversary. I do not say this, because I wish the fasting to be 
“one away with, as it has Biblical authority (see Zechariah viii. 19) ; 
but there should be a discourse explanatory of the spiritual backslidings 
rh) people antecedent to the loss of our national independence.  [t 
tar be shown, by evidence drawn from our holy records and the 
‘ecitions, that the destruction of Jerusalem was consequent upon the 


‘Pritual torpor of Israel’s sons, and that their laxity of religion resulted 


mn their political degradation. I am, etc. 
Brighton, Aug. 7th, 1851. i. L. L. 


Mourn For JERUSALEM. 
(Written on the ninth day of Ab, 5611.) 


‘ll it avail if we merely mourn for the beautiful city? Will 
anoual humiliation rebuild her walls, or raise once more her 
— rent temple? Alas! we. little understand the cause of her 
con, or why she has ceased to be the admiration of nations! 
mits way meet (a mere remnant of the house of Israel) in the house of 
-*", and think that tribulation shall be our oblation—that if we sit 
and mechanically listen to monodies on the fallen state 
will not . m— and her butchered and enslaved citizens. But these acts 
mio ‘w ce, unless we offer before the Lord the wailings of contrite 
i by Me —n show that our sorrow is sincere, and we can only do 
Reuraie nt- st conduet, and not by a mechanical-kind of temporary 
little mus t is not by chaunting dirge-like melodies in a language 
Shine on by the majority of the worshippers, that we may expect 
“sty of our national suffering, and that “ our sorrow will be 
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turned to joy.” It is by remembering the causes of our national humi- 
liation, and by courageously standing, like Phineas, to stem the consum- 
ing anger of God, for those who had forgotten their obligation to keep 
his laws. For as sin laid its burden on our race, it will not be by the 
mere abstaining from food, or by going to the house of prayer with 
unshaven faces, or by sitting in a cramped position for hours, that will 
bring remission to us, or atone for the past. No, we must control our 
natural selfishness, and, with a moral nausea for the backslidings of 
Israel, come before the Lord in a contrite spirit, ere our repentance will 
be accepted by Him “ whose mercy endureth for ever,” and who waiteth 
for His erring children as a Father desiring their eternal welfare. 
When we have done these things, then indeed we shall not be mere 
lip-mourners for the beautiful city and the land of our inheritance ; but 
our actions and our prayers will rise up like a heavenly beacon, and 


disperse the sullen clouds which have hung for ages over the country of 
the patriarchs ! 


MR. ALDERMAN SALOMONS. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,— With pleasure I respond to the proposition of Mr. Louis Kyezor, 
and beg that my name may be added for one guinea towards the expence 
incurred by Alderman Salomons’ endeavour to stem the torrent of pre- 
judice so cruelly and shamefully established in bygone times against the 
Jewish subjects of this realm. I hope that both Jews and Christians, 
who are true lovers of justice, will respond to this application. 

Your most obedient servant, 
SOLLNEY MANNING. 

Sylvan Grove, Old Kent Road, 6th Aug. 1851. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—That the Rev. Dr. Schiller delivers lectures on every alter- 
nate Sabbath in the Synagogue, and gives religious instruction gra- 
tuitously to the Jewish children of all classes on every Sunday morning 
at eleven o'clock at the Jews’ School, I need not inform you, as it is 
already well known. But the following intelligence, I trust, will be 
acceptable, and worthy of imitation in Jewish communities where it has 
hitherto been neglected; and although some persons will and may say, 
that these observances are of minor importance, yet must these very 
persons be ready to acknowledge that they are nevertheless of great 
consequence in a Jewish community, since they are the small links in 
the chain of Jewish ritual observance which connect the larger ones, and 
make it complete as a whole. 

Dr. Schiller has, since his coming to reside amongst us, re-established 
the jOp on say WHI on the winter Sabbaths, and 
MISS "pp on the Summer Sabbaths, in the synagogue, at AM time. 
MSN was observed and the which were to be 
chaunted on 3/N were distributed amongst competent persons two days 
previously, in order to prevent that confusion and disorderly manuer in 
the synagogue which prevails so generally on that great day of Israel's 
mourning for the destruction of the two magnificent temples at Jeru- 
salem, and for the departure of the glory of Israel. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Manchester, August, 5611—1851. A CORRESPONDENT. 


DINNER TO ALDERMAN SALOMONS BY THE ELECTORS 
OF GREENWICH. 

A pvbiic dinner took place on Wednesday last in honour of Mr. 

Alderman Salomons at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Woolwich, 

Mr. Rolf in the chair. After the usual toasts, 

Mr. Rolf proposed the health of Mr. Alderman Salomons. He hoped, 
that though they had met for the first time, they had not done so for 
the last, to celebrate the return of their worthy representative. (Cheers.) 
That Mr. Alderman Salomons had done everything that in him lay as 
an Englishman, as a gentleman, and as a man of pluck (cheers), to 
establish the rights of the constituency, he was satisfied that those whom 
he addressed would coincide with him in thinking. (Cheers.) With 
the health of Mr. Alderman Salomons he wished to associate that of 
Mrs. Salomons, expressing the hope that they would enjoy many years 
of happiness. (Cheers ) 

Mr. Alderman Salomons was received with great cheering. He 
found it difficult to express all that he felt of the kindness he had re- 
ceived—of the confidence they had been pleased to repose in him; a 
confidence which he hoped they would have no reason to regret. 
(Cheers ) That difficulty was increased when he saw himself surrounded 
by so many respectable gentlemen of that town who had done him the 
honour to give him their support. His tongue could not express what 
his heart felt. He would venture to say that at no period in the modern 
history of this country had any constituency been so deeply engaged in 
a constitutional question as the electors of that borough. (Loud cheers.) 
They were much more engaged in a highly constitutional question than 
they were in one which partook of a religious character. (Hear.) He 
took his stand upon that portion of the constitution which was thoroughly 
Protestant. He appealed to those whom he addressed in the same 
sense in which a Protestant would. He appealed on the ground of the 
right of private judgment. (Hear, hear.) Circumstances, political and 
religious, had introduced oaths utterly at variance with the present 
times, and had imposed penalties in case of failure to make them utterly 
barbarous and repugnant to the general feeling. They were aware that 
he was now able to bring the question forward where justice would be 
done. He had sat, he had voted, he had spoken ; and, whatever might 
be the issue, whether he went to the Tower, or was consigned to the 
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cellar.of the House of Commons, or was confined in Newgate as their 
representative, he would never give way. If he had their support he 
would never surrender, and they would surely triumph. (Cheers.) 
There were potent circumstances at work both here and abroad ; what 
they had done was thoroughly and essentially popular. It quite entered 
iato the feclings of the people of this country that there should be 
nothing in the shape of religious exclusion. (Cheers.) In the face of 
Sir R. Inglis and others he contended that th: constitution of this 
country was essentially founded on liberty, religions and civil. At a 
time when the dynasty was in danger, and when religion was also 
thought in danger, the oaths were taken before the Lord Steward, and 
before entering the House ; twenty years before the Reform Bill that 
was repealed. What was the consequence? A man took his seat 
without the oaths and voted for a Speaker. Could they doubt that the 
member they had returned was a member of Parliament by their return ? 
He should feel it to be his duty to inform the constituencies of the 
country, through public meetings, on the question at issue, but not for 
purposes of agitation, or with the view of exciting religious discussion. 
He held that he had a right to entertain any religious opinions he 
thought proper, provided they were not at variance with the public 
good; but it was monstrous, in a country so free and civilized as this, 
that when an individnal was returned by the suffrages of a large and 
enlightened constituency recourse should be had to miserable quibbling 
for the purpose of inducing his constituents to get rid of him and ap- 
point one less grateful to the majority, or less acceptable to the borough. 
(Hear, hear.) Supported by those whom he addressed, he would not 
be got rid of. 

The honourable gentleman concluded by again returning his thanks 
for the hononr conferred on him, and expressing his desire to respond 
to the friendly feeling shown towards him by offering his hosts the 
hospitality of a man of Kent. (Loud cheers.) 


After several other toasts the meeting separated. 


REVIEW. 


SERMONS, preached on various occasions, at the West London Synagoque 
of British Jews. Dy the Rev. D.W.Marxs, Minister of the Congre- 
gation. London: Groombridge and Sons. 


[Second Notice. ] 


We redeem the promise we gave in our last impression. We then 
expressed our regret, that afew sermons of a controversial tendency had 
found their way into a collection of well-digested and instructive sermons 
and considered it our duty toexamine into the tenor and soudness of the 
same. We regret, that the “ discourse delivered at the consecration of 
the West London Synagogue of British Jews,” on Thursday, January 
27th, 5602, has been taken hold of after the lapse of nine years to 
usher in a number of sermons, delivered on various other occasions. 
Since it was destined to appear before the public, we suppose, as the 
manifesto of the congregation, we should have preferred seeing it 
published nine years ago in the shape of a pamphlet, and should have 
left the public to judge for itself. But since it has been presented to 
the public in the manner it has been, we must, in reviewing the work, 
deal with it according to its deserts. 

The rev. lecturer took the 22ud verse of the 22nd chapter of Joshua 
for the text of this discourse, and in order to prove the analogy between 
their own case and the event related in the chapter, he gave an outline 
of the occurrence, which had been the cause of the erecting of the 
altar. We shall, on our part, briefly relate the historical dates as 
recorded in holy writ. The children of Reuben, and the children of 
Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh, after having assisted their 
brethren in the conquest of the land of Canaan, returned to the land of 
their possession. When they had reached the borders of Jordan, they 
built there an altar. When their brethren heard of it, they sent a 
deputation to inquire the cause of its erection. The three tribes 
answered (and we give their answer as related in the bible): “That it 
may be a witness between us and you, and our generation after us, that 
we might do the service of the Lord before him with our burnt sacri- 
fices, and with our sacrifices, and with our peace-offerings, that your 
children may not say to our children in time to come, Ye have no part 
in the Lord. Therefore, said we, that it shall be, when they should so 
say to us or to our generations in time to come, that we may say again, 
Behold the pattern of the altar of the Lord, which our fathers made, 
not for burnt offerings, nor for sacrifices, but it is a witness between us 
and you. God forbid that we should rebel against the Lord, and turn 
this day from following the Lord, to build an altar for burnt offerings, 
for meat offerings, or for sacrifices, beside the altar of the Lord our 
God that is before his tabernacle. And the children of Reuben end the 
children of Gad called the altar Ed 7p: for it shall be a witness between 
us that the Lord is God.” 

We have endeavoured to trace the analogy which the rev. lecturer is 
auxious to establish between his own case and that of our ancestors, and 
we mast confess we cannot find it. The three tribes, who, by the 
consent of Moses, had possessed themselves of the land on this side of 
Jordan, for it afforded them sufficient pasture ground for their flocks 
and herds, were solicitous that the internal unity which had been estab- 
lished in Israel, in the unity of God and the law revealed on Sinai, and 
which unity was now to be externally cemented through the erection of a 
temple, which was the key-stone that was to finish the structure of 
unity; they were solicitous, we say, that the bonds which united them 
im their God as a nation sh 

separated their possessions from the land of their brethren, should not 
become the “‘rubicon” that separated them in their religion, in their 
nationality, in their allegiance to the common God of Israel. In order 


\ 


ould not be severed. The Jordan, which | 


to testify this, their unqualified adherence to perpetuate their desing of 
forming a fraction of the unit, to be considered an integral Part of the 
entirety and entity of the nation, they built the altar, which they called 
“y .‘‘a witness,” that the Jordan, which separated their POSsestion, 
separated them not in their nationality. The altar was to be ap 

of peace, and unity, and concord, ‘“‘a witness” that no “ rebellion op 
transgression” was intended against the Lord, ‘* it should be a Witness 
that the Lord is God.” 

We give this brief sketch of the historical event, and leave it to on 
readers to draw the parallel between it and the case for the Support of 
which it has been quoted. | 

In another part of this discourse, the rev. lecturer draws a broad ling 
of demarcation between the revealed law and the oral law; ang with 
regard to the latter he says : 


I will, in concise terms, state our sentiments concerning the Tradition 
known by the name of Oral Law, and professedly contained in the Mishns 
and the Talmud. 


And then continues: 


We know that these books are human compositions ; and though we ar 
content to accept with reverence from our post-biblical ancestors advice 
instruction, we cannot unconditionally accept their laws. For Israelites, ther 
is but One immutable Law—the sacred volume of the Scriptures, com. 
manded by God to be written down for the unerring guidance of his people 
until the end of time. 


We will not follow the rev. lecturer through the intricacies of his 
reasonings, and the labyrinth of arguments through which he winds his 
way. Let us only stop and consider the important proclamation, which 
the rev. lecturer, on his own authority, sends forth. We cannot, be 
says, unconditionally accept their laws.” He does not condescend to 
point out the laws which are still binding, and which are not. He 
certainly points out various reforms that have been effected in the 
“West London Synagogue,”’ with regard tothe ‘double festival,” the 
unseasonable hour” for the time of prayer, the and the sale 
and distribution of NI$D; but this we cannot consider a rule laid down 
for the exposition of this dilemma. The two first are laws, established 
by Talmudical aut!ority ; the latter two are customs, which do not come 
within this province. We maintain that it is impossible, without com- 
mitiing the greatest inconsistency, to throw off the authority of the 
Talmud, in some instances, while we acknowledge it in others. And 
that the rev. lecturer acknowledges it in many, many instances, he has 
given unmistakeable proofs. He says, page 173, “ There are three 
great Jewish ceremonies, which no human power can set asice, but 
which must always be observed in Israel, viz., the covenant of Abraham 


(nd nn), the Sabbath and the festivals, and the distinction of meats. 
Now, we ask, how could “ the covenant of Abraham” (circumcision), be 
practised, as it is practised to this day, and to which practice the 
“West London Synagogue” conforms, without the Talmudical laws 
and ordinances, that prescribe how to practise it. The Mosaic law 
commands circumcision, but the Talmud expounds it, and here the Rev. 
Mr. Marks bows to the authority of the Tolmud. The Mosaic law 
commands the observance of the Sabbath and festivals, and the Talmud 
expounds these laws, and settles how this observance must be carried 
out, and here again he bows to the decision*of the Talmud. The distinetion 
of meats is commanded in the written law,—where ? The Talmud, by 
hermeneutical rules expounds the words, non “ Thou 
shalt kill as I have commanded thee,” as applying to the killing of 
animals in the manner practised to-day, to prepare the meat for lawful 


examining the inner part of the animal, before it can be pronounced 
lawful meat, where it is commanded in the five books of Moses? It is 
the Talmud again, which we acknowledge as our religious guide. And 
the distinction between butter and meat, what other than the oral law 
has expounded and settled it. But we find, that in all the instances 
the Rev. Mr. Marks bows to the anthority of the Talmud. But on account 
of the “ unseasonable hour” which the Talmud has fixed for sayitg 
prayers, the principal part of which is pow NN and Mwy AO, he 
enters the list against its authority, and supersedes it, by fixing 4 oor 
seasonable hour for the time of prayer. The Bible teaches us to ree! 
yw “when thou liest down, and when thou risest up,” 
and the Talmud fixes the time for the performance of prayers. W#S 
set here the authority of the Talmud at defiance, while, where he ? 
less biblical authority, he bows to the decision of the Talmud. Is 


law on an (phylacteries), N's¥ (fringes), and AMD as clearly defined 
in the Pentateuch, as we observe it at present according to traditi 


law. 


In another place the rev. lecturer labours very hard, to bring < 
authority of the Talmud into disrepute, and he calls in the ot 
several Rabbis, who had lived many centuries after the compilstits 
the Talmud, who had annulled Talmudical prohibition. In pres 
we read, ‘* It was never contemplated by them (the Talmudists) t a 5 
majority of the observances which they enjoined, in a perilous *. 
the safety of Judaism, would be permitted to outlive the times pa 
exigencies of which they had been introduced.” To 
affixed a note, in which the opinion of Rabbi Asher, 1n his 
with regard to certain prohibitions is quoted, and the ouagitt ond 
seizes the sentence of that learned doctor, Nit bon NIT NIT eat 
applies it for his own purposes, with which it stands 10 he fesent 
whatever. In this note, he says, ‘‘ no exception is there ag ve 
of any future time, or any different state of things.” Now, t 


to a2 
tions alluded to as being made “zn a perilous age, — referred pang 
idolatrous” age, in which the restrictions and prohibitory 
‘treatise ‘‘ Aboda Zara,” to which the OF sho 


_ 
| 


of R. Asher are annexed as a glossary, had been enacted. They were | 


enacted to keep the people from contamination of the idolatry ‘of the 
surrounding nations, and when, in after-ages, the cause had ceased, these 

hibitions, as the natural effect, had no longer any application; and 
therefore R. A. gave his decision smi $sn NITRA, “but now the 
entire prohibition is annulled. 


GREAT SYNAGOGUE, DUKE’S PLACE. 


Tue Rev. the Chief Rabbi delivered a lecture in the above synagogue 
on Saturday last. 

The text was from Deut. vi. 5, and run thus: “ And thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy might.” The Rev. Lecturer, after an able and eloquent intro- 
duction, continued ; we have, in a former lecture, made the unity of God 
the subject of our contemplation, and shewn, how the firm belief in one 
‘ndivisible God is for the Israelite the source of happiness in this 
world, and of everlasting bliss in the world to come. It becomes, 
therefore, our duty to love God with our whole being. all our endea- 
yours. all our energies must be directed to give evidence that this love 
has become an integral part of our entity. It must manifest itselfin our 
setiments and emotions, in our thoughts and purposes, and in all our 
actions. We must love God with all our feeling powers, with all our 
thinking powers, and with all our acting powers. It we have admitted 
(iod in our heart, if we have purified the sentiments and emotions of 


our heart, to bring them in harmony with the will of God and his holy, 


law, if all our contemplation and meditations take their rise in God, 
aud lead back to Him again, then all our actions will be in a right 
direction. The Reverend Lecturer, in language that expressed his 
‘nnermost conviction, and, therefore, carried conviction into the hearts 
of his hearers, described this love of God as the leading star, which 
guides our way in the pilgrimage of our earthly wanderings, as the 
beacon which directs our entrance into the safe port of our everlasting 
home. ‘This love of God, which compasses our-entire being individually 
and collectively, must be the common centre which unites us all. It 
must unite us all in one bond, and it must be the chain, in which every 
link forms an integral part of the whole. Let us, my dear brethren, 
continued the Reverend Lecturer, preserve this unity among ourselves 
unimpaired. Let no individual opinion sever the unity in Isracl, and we 
shall, by being united, assist each other in practising that love of God, 
which, in the imdividual as well as in the community, requires our 
heart, our soul, and our best endeavours. He quoted several instances, 
to shew how this love of God inspired men to the most heroic deeds, 
to the greatest sacrifices, and that even life was willingly sacrificed 
35) AN 2013 NIN DN , WD S52 and related the fate of a pious 
martyr, who, under the cruel and tyrannical government of Adrian, 
suffered death cheerfully to become a living witness in dying for his 
lwe to God. When Ins diseiples asked him 783 3y “ Will you let it 
cme to this ?” he answered, “ During my whole life I longed for the 
oppertumity to bear testimony of my love to God; and now that it 
fxs itself nx xin for the satisfaction of His holy 
ume, Should [ hesitate?” And he gave up the ghost in pronouncing 
‘nods om pow “Hear, O the Lord our God. the 
Lord is one.” | 

A tervent prayer invoking assistance from above to support and 
reaaanigs us in our love to God individually and collectively, concluded 
the sermon, 


HANNAH ROTHSCHILD SCHOLARSHIP. 


A MEETING of the friends and donors to this intended commemoration 
of the virtues of the late Baroness Rothschild, was held on Wednesday 
evening, at Sussex Hall, Leadenhall street. 

Mr. Miteheli having taken the chair, said, that the meeting had been 
called in pursuance of a resolution of the committee, which had been 
‘appointed to collect subscriptions for the purpose of founding a scholar- 
“lp to perpetuate the memory of the late Baronness Rothschild. That 
resolution had been passed on the 5th of August, and was to the follow- 
ing effect: That a meeting of the donors of the Hannah Rothschild’s 
Scholarship be called at the earliest opportunity, to take into consider- 
‘tion whether it is desirable to elect a new committee to carry out the 
‘ame, or at once to discontinue further proceedings.” It was not 
hecessary, said the chairman, to give a long account of what had given 
“ise to the attempt to found the Hannah Rothschild’s scholarship. It 
“as a public feeling openly expressed, that a testimonial should be 
wed . the memory of one whom every one had ever held in the 
Pa eamegcr in accordance with that expression of public opinion, a 
a op. was held in that room, which was most numerously attended, 
se oe was appointed to carry its object out. It was reason- 
rele Perrine. from the distinguished virtues of the deceased 
i wh Sees high position of the members of her family now living, 
ints ¢ certainly an honour to the Jewish race, and had done all they 

to raise their co-religionists in public opinion, he considered they 


: a right to expect, from these considerations, that the Jewish public 
ould have readi 


Such committee 
to found the int 
e late barone 
‘ting mode 
@ticipat'o 
On to which 
Whieh had 


for them ¢ 
abou 


would have been enabled to raise an amount necessary 
ended scholarship, which, when it was’ remembered that 
Ss was always the patron of education, was the most 


alluded having been realised, the money 
been subscribed in London did not exceed £74. It was now 
© consider whether 

£1,000, to found that 


of perpetuating her memory. So far, however, from the — 


the attempt to raise money sufficient, 
scholarship be. still carried’on, or that. 
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ly responded to the appeal of the committee, and that | 


_wished to form a pew Committee, let them do so. He was quite 
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all farther proceedings be discontinued. He could only say, that they 
had met with obstacles in many quarters, as well as from those who, 
when the question was first mooted, said the founding of a scholarship 
woyld interfere with the foundation of a large Jewish educational 
establishment, which was at that time being actively promoted. That 
was six months ago, and they had heard no more about that establish- 
ment. He had now placed the facts of the case before the meeting, 
and: he now called upon them to adjudicate upon the facts. 

Mr. H. L. Keeling certainly considered that the communication 


which had been made to them was of a most discouraging character. 


But they did not stand alone; they had a precedent in the failure of 
the attempt which had been recently made to raise a testimonial to the 
memory of the late Duke of Cambridge, who had ever lent his aid to 
the promotion of every charitable object. The fact was, these move- 
ments were not popular. The late baroness had ever been the friend 
of education; and it had been proposed to hand her memory down to 
posterity by a means which would at the same time extend education 
among them. He knew practically the necessity which existed for 
giving them increased means of attaining a higher education, than 
was.at present imparted. He was connected with a Jewish schoolat 
the West-End, and if the project of the Hannah Rothschild scholarship 
kad been realised, it would have enabled them to raise the children to 
a higher sphere, and confer upon them a national advantage. They 
were often called upon to admire the handsome manner in which those 
of their creed subscribed towards the support of Protestant institutions, 
but he considered that the money thus expended was only gildmg 
burnished gold. When thev found many of their rich brethren sub- 
scribing towards Christ’s Hospital, an institution to which no con- 
scientious Jew could send his child to be educated, they must regret 
with him, that those who were anxious to see the institutions of the 
country flourish, had not come forward to further this movement, and 
carrv it through to a triumphant termination. Feeling that all had 
been done that could be done to further the object of their labours, and 
convinced, from past experience, that all further exertion would be 
useless, he would move—* That this meeting deem it advisable to close 
the proceedings connected with ihe Hannah Rothschild scholarship, it 
being found impossible, up to the present time, to carry that object out.” 

The Chairman would state an important fact connected with the City 
of London School. He had had an interview with the Secretary of 
that institution, and had found that school had now its full complement 
of scholars—600 boys, and out of that number only seventeen were 
Jewish boys. At the last public examination which took place for the 
distribution of sixteen prizes, nine of those prizes were carried off by» 
nine Jewish boys (cheers). He asked the Secretary what was the 
expense of educating a boy at the school. The reply was, including 
books, £15 a year. He had learned, that if a Hebrew boy, who was 
at the London University, but had been educated at that school, had 
consented to remain six months longer, he would have been entitled to 
a presentation to a scholarship of £50 a year (cheers). 

Mr. Russell considered that the conduct of the Jewish public in relation 
to the Rothschild testimonial was most disgraceful. The aristocratic 
Jews, who owed their fortunes and their influence to the late Baroness, had 
shrunk from doing their duty (hear. hear). They had not failed, during 
the lifetime of that exemplary lady, to attend her rérnions, admission to 
which had been the source of their fortunes, but now that she was dead and 
could no more befriend them, they, when her real admirers sought to perpe- 
tuate the memory of her worth, were absent, and their faces were not seen 
(cheers). As he conceived it to be perfectly futile to carry on the attempt 
to found the scholarship, he proposed that the expenses be disbursed, and 
the balance remaining be devoted to the raising a tablet to the lamented 
lady. 

The Chairman, having intimated that he could not receive the latter part 
of the proposition, as the Committee, having been appointed to carry out 
a specific object, must carry that object out and no other. 

Mr. Russell said he would second Mr. Keeling’s resolution. 

Mr. C. Mears, a Christian, would very much regret that the matter should 
entirely be dropped. As far as his humble means had permitted, he had 
contributed towards it, and he thought it ought to be still carried out, 
though in a humbler way. Their excellent chairman had stated a few very 
interesting facts in reference to the City of London School. Now, if they 
had 702. in hands, they might send a boy to that school, until such 
time as they had finally appealed to their Jewish and Christian friends, who 
would, he had no doubt, eventually come to the aid of so truly an excellent 
educational object (cheers). The speaker having been informed that the 
objection to Mr. Russell's project applied equally to his own, he moved the 
following amendment :—“ That the attempt to carry out the object of the 
original meeting be still continued.” 

Mr. Isaac Hartwig seconded the amendment. 

Mr. I. L. Miers was opposed to the amendment. He could not see what 
object they had in view by postponing the matter. He thought that 
everything that could be done had been done to carry it out. It had been 
complained that the rich had not come forward ; but the poor had been 
equally backward; when an attempt had been made to fill up a penny 
subscription list, the humbler classes had failed to enrol their names. He 
believed the best plan would be to dissolve the Committee, and oo 
satisfied 
peat there ever had, and that there still existed a strong feeling against the 

Jommittee (no, no). 

The te oe was then put to the meeting, together with the criginal 
resolution, when the former was declared to have been carried. 

Mr. Lewis Jacobs, the warden of the Jewish Synagogue, said he should 
have been content to remain quiet , had it not been for an expression of 
feeling on the part of Mr. Russell, which appeared to be shared in by 
the several other gentlemen present respecting what that gentleman had 
been pleased to term the aristocracy of the Jews. Now, although he was 
not the exponent of the feeli ough not the re ptation of the 
aristocracy of the Jews, he could not allow the observations of Mr. Russell — 
to go forth undivested of their sting. He strongly felt the great claims which | 
the deceased lady ought to have on the Jewish public, and he was not at all 
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insensible to the lukewarmness which had been exhibited by many towards 
her memory, but they might possibly have their reasons. He was not there 
to expound those reasons; but they had, doubtless, well-grounded reasons 
for not having taken an active part in the founding of the scholarship. Their 
chairman bad made allusions to one of those reasons. He had told them 
that their object clashed with an intention in a very high quarter, to found an 
establishment. which was to be based upon very broad principles, having the 
same object which they had in view, but based upon much sounder principles 
than they had promulgated. This showed that they who expressed that the 
Jewish public were opposed to the object they had in view, did not deal 
fairly with the public. It had been asserted that great objection existed to 
their chairman. He utterly repudiated any hostility to him; so far as any 
hostility to the Committee went, it might be true that some of the gentle- 
men had not carried out what he might term a truly national object, with 
that strength they might have done. Circulars, it was true, had been sent 
out, and if those circulars had been headed witha list of good subscrip- 
tions, they would not have failed to have brought others. ‘The matter had 
not been carried out with the force required. As he had said before, he had 
not come there tojustify those who had shown a backwardness in for arding 
their views, but he wished his Christian friends not to suppose that the Jews 
were devoid of common feeling. Their efforts, however, would not be 
totally useless, they might form the nucleus for fostering some kindred 
effort. It was quite clear that the matter was not sufficiently populer to 
found a scholarship. Up to the present time they had failed ; and he was 
afraid they would fail in any further attempt to carry out their project. 

A long and irregular discussion then ensued, a variety of matters perti- 
nent and impertinent to the objects of the meeting, were touched on by 
various speakers, but it was finally resolved that the meeting should stand 
adjourned, and it was adjourned accordingly ; the Committee still retaining 
office for the present. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Berxin, July. — Two candidates only offered themselves for the 
vacant situation of second lecturer at the Reformed Congregation, 
but neither of them suited. Seven hundred dollars have no great power 
of attraction ; and besides, as now Divine service is no longer performed 
on Sabbath, candidates feel repugnance to accepting office. 


Bavaria, July 10th.—The following royal decree has been published 
under date of the 8th July, 1851:— 

‘* Maximilian, by the grace of God, King of Bavaria, etc. We have, 
after consultation with our Privy Council, and with the consent of the 
Chamber of Peers and the Chamber of Deputies, decreed as follows :— 

“ Art. 1. All exceptional laws which exist in the various provinces of 
our kingdom touching the condition of our subjects professing the Jew- 
ish religion in their relation to Christians as regards their civil rights, 
as likewise the exceptional laws touching their being admitted as wit- 
nesses in any proceedings at Jaw against Christians, are repealed. 

‘* This applies also to all affairs of the Jews among themselves relating 
to special laws, edicts, and customs (rituals), as far as they relate to 
civil rights, particularly the law of marriage settlement and the law of 
inheritance. 

“In allthese points the existing laws, civil as well as criminal, apply 
to our Jewish and Christian subjects. 

“Art.2. With regard to the conditions and forms of the marriage 
ceremonials, as likewise the prohibitory laws of marri=:e and the law of 
divorce, our subjects professing the Jewish religion must be guided by 
the rules laid down in conformity with their own religion. 

“ Art. 3. This decree becomes the law of the land eight days after its 
promulgation.’ —Allgemeine Zettung des Judenthums. 


WurzsurGc.—Our District-Rabbi, Seligman Baer Bamberger, has 
published a pamphlet under the title of ““ A Few Words in Explanation 
of the Question of Jewish Emancipation,” addressed to Professor Sepp, 
the well-known opponent of Jewish Emancipation in the Chamber of 
Deputies. This little work, which is of an apologetic tendency, will be 
read with pleasure, and deserves to be recommended to the public in 
general,— Orient. 


PresBurG, July.—An investigation has been set on foot against 
several of our Rabbies, for having been concerned in collecting money 
throughout the kingdom for the support of our brethren in the Holy 
Land. It is confidently expected, that the result of this investigation 
will be satisfactory to all parties concerned in it. 


Sr. Pererssure, 20th (Extract from a Private Letter).—I lately 

attended a Jewish wedding. Two hundred and ninety men, and nearly 
one hundred women, all of the Jewish persuasion, sat down to dinner. 
The chief rabbi performed the ceremony, and the festivities were kept up 
till seven o'clock the following morning. The men sat down to dinner 
first, whilst the women were dancing; and the women dined afterwards. 
Every one of the guests gave a present to the young couple; and I 
assure you the wedding was an expensive and dashing affair, though the 
bridegroom and guesis were nearly all soldiers ; but then they all have 
a business or profession of some kind, which they are at liberty to exer- 
cise. The women, too, trade and traffic, as in other countries; and 
some of these soldiers are possessed of wealth that would astonish you. 
The bridegroom is, I believe, a farrier and blacksmith by trade, and 
employs a great many hands. 


Civit Appoinrment.—His Excellency the Governor has been 
pleased to appoint David Brandon, Esq., a Justice of the Peace and 
Assistant-Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for the precinct of St. 
Catherine.—Kingston Daily Advertiser, July 11th. | 


CHARLESTON.—The Shearith Israel congregation of this city elected, 


on Sunday, the Ist of June, the Rev. Ellis Lyons as Hazan, for the 
space of two years.—Occident 
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54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, How™. 
City of London; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpool; M. U. 
Salford, Manchester; and M. Levy, 28, Hurst-street, Birmingham. — Friday, 


BRIGHTON SynNAGoGue.—On Nav (Sabbath) last, the Rey. 
delivered a lecture from Zechariah viii. 18, which was listened to w; 
marked attention. He took a cursory view of the history of the 
their prosperity, the causes which tended to bring on the f 
quences which deprived them of their country, 
sufferings, as deduced from post-biblical records; 
the shadows of this national picture, he described 


M.B.Ley 


of 
domop. 


Inspir 
hope for the future.—J rom a Correspondent. 


ERRATUM, 
In page 343, 12th line of Dr. Petafel’s letter, for “industry,” read “ 


Without 
in the history of nations.” equal 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. P. L. will please forward his name, in confidence, as a guarantee that the artic| 
is Original. ‘ 


Liverpool Old Hebrew Congregation. 

\ ANTED, a qualified English Lecturer, who will be required, also, to asso 
generally in the duties of the Synagogue. Applications, accompanied jy 

testimonials, to be addressed to Mr. D. Behrend, Senior Warden; or to Mr. ¥ 

Wolfe, Secretary, 16, Brownlow Hill, Liverpool, from whom all particulars may be 

ascertained. 


— 


Just published, price 5s. 


BD 

Containing the Pentateuch ; 
EING the First Part of the Jewish School and Family Bible. Translated from 
the original language by Dr. A. BENISCH, under the supervision of the Rey. 
the Chief Rabbi of the United Congregations of the British Empire. 
To be had at the Library of Sussex Hal!, Leadenhall-street; and of Jame 
Darling, 81, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 

N.B. The Hebrew-English Edition isin the Press. 


A 


Schwarz s Palestine. 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY AND BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCH op 


PALESTINE. by Rabbi Josepu Scuwarz, for Sixteen Years a Resident 
in the Holy Land. Philadelphia, 1850. With Two Maps and Twenty-two 
Engravings. 


A Few Copies of this valuable work are vet on hand, and to be had of Mr, J.. 
Oppenheimer, 20, Bury-street, St. Mary-Axe, at the reduced price of 10s. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 
ALLENTINE’S, Tux Hesrew anno EnGuisn ALMANAC, published 
for Portuguese and German Jews, for two years, 5612 and 5613 A.M., corre 
sponding to 1851, 1852, and 1853, containing—Exact time of Sabbath commencing 
and going out—Calendar for Two Years, with Remarkable Occurrences and Events 
—Portions of Scripture to be read on Sabbaths and Holidays—C hronological Table 
—Jewish and Christian Holidays for the ensuing Nine Years—Jewish Ecclesiastical 
Board —Ditto Deputies—Synagogues and Officers in London and the Provinces— 
Birthdays of the Royal Family—London Bankers—Eclipses, etc.; also, the Rise and 
Progress of the Jewish Calendar. To be had of the Publisher, 132, Houndsditei, 
the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch; P. Abrahams, Birmingham; ‘Simon 
son, Salford, Manchester; and of all the Jewish and other Booksellers. 
G@ I. V. will also have for the ensuing “5’y/a/n Mada fine assortment of DW, 
green p’a'05, and beautiful oD 7m, which he is determined to sell at unprecedented 
low prices. 


A TABERNACLE TO BE SOLD. 
Apply at Mr. Genese's, 13, Bevis Marks. 


English Yiaster. 
ANTED, a Gentleman competent to undertake the English Instruction of the 
Juvenile Inmates of the Jews’ Hospital School, Mile End, Lic must be a stne 
disciplinarian, and have a practical knowledge of accounts, Tt is not essential that he 
should be of the Jewish faith, For particulars apply to the Secretary, 37, Duke-stret, 
Aldgate. 


(By order), S. SOLOMON, Secretary. 


Jewish Lying-in Charity. 
Vor supplying Bread, Meat, Coals, and Grocery, to Poor Married Jewish Females 
during ther Accouchement, 

Ifeld at the BLacx Lion Tavern, Middlesex-street, 
ESTABLISHED 1845, 


Patron, BARON LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD, M.P. 


HE Subscribers are respectfully informed, that the usual Monthly Election for the 
T admission of FOUR APPLICANTS to the Gifts of the above Charity will take 
place on Tuesday Evening, August 26th, 1851, at the Society’s Room as above. 

The Voting will commence at 7 and close at 9 o’clock precisely. 

Persoas paying one Quarterly Subscription in advance, at or before the time of 
are entitled to vote. 


Electio?, 


(By order), 


COLEMAN JOEL, Secretary. 


Wanted, 


R a highly-respectable French Family, residing in Paris, an English Lady acca® 


tomed to Tuition, to take the entire charge of a Young Gentleman 9 yours «Of 
A knowledge of French, German, and the Piano, required. She would a vivo “S 


Family. Salary very liberal. Early application is requested to be made to 


Brothers, 3, Queen-street, Cheapside, wail 


GENTLEMAN, of the Jewish persuasion, having a few hours the day 
engaged, would b¢ happy to enter into an engagement to keep @ set 0 gil 


references 


—— 


Wanted, 
Y a Young Person, a Situation as Housekeeper or Lady’s Maid. Has 


tion to make herself generally useful. Can give a four years’ charactéls 
speaks different languages. Address, A. B., 79, Fenchurch-street, City: 


wal. 

Londo all 
Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Cireus Place, | og w 

by John Wertheiman® of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and published ; in 4 


ed 
promise which are given in the prophetical writings, and thus 
to earry on a Mercantile Correspondence, if required. Unexceptronadie 
7 be given. Address, H. A., Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. — Kee 
| 
| 
15, ' 


